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battery work.   Later they were to attack and sever th< enemy's road and rail communications.
Some of the correspondents, myself among them, wantec to see the opening barrage. We drove, in sombre mood through the mountain passes to a height called Monte Sammuco which commanded long vistas of the barren, surging country in the neighbourhood of Cassino. It was £ clear, cold night and we, who had climbed up from the winding mountain road, stood, an awed group, in cathedra] quiet under a starry dome. The silence was oppressive. We were waiting for a violent shock of noise, the biggest barrage since Alamein.
When it came, sharp at 11 p.m., it was at first a disappointment. I have been in storms that were more frightening, more spectacular. Then it mounted from a grumble to a terrifying crescendo. Brilliant flashes of light stabbed the valley below in quick succession, silhouetting the black mountains. The echoing noises merged into continuous thunder. We thanked God that we were on the right side of the lines as terror spoke with red and green Very lights from the German positions. There were yellow pinpoints in the distance and vivid flashes close at hand.
Rumbling tanks climbing up the mountain road added undertones to the racket. The rising moon glowered through dust and cloudy headlights groped at the hairpin corners. The loud-speaker of a police car joined in: " Keep moving, keep moving." They were Polish tanks, and soldiers in their black berets rode slumped and silent into battle. One shouted to us "English?" I felt sick in my stomach.ce   could   not   conceal  the   tension.    We   knew                      ,
